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ABSTRACT 

* This study examined fche possibility ^that ^the large 
racial ^differences in ^income are partly the result of blacks ^and 
whites holding jobs in diiEferent Boll and Fields of work, seme of 
which might, pay ouch better than others. Data from the 1970 0..S. \ 
census vere used to determine the meap income of 27^^067 vhite men 
aged 26-65 grouped by educational^ level an4 ty Boll^nd type of wor^ 
and to determine the proportion* of iThite and black me^i agedH36-65 
.falling within each of these educ^itional and type-of-work groups, , 
Enterprising wotk was fpund to provide higher incomes with less 
education .tb^a jdo other types of work. Although a large proportion of 
white men at all educational levels bold enterprising- jobs, 
relatively few. blacks wer^ found in.thie type of work. Counselors and 
etducators have traditionally tried to reduce the income gap between . 
l>lacks and whites by. increasing College attendance amo^g blacks. . . 
These findings SAigg^st^that counselor^ alstf can help^^ack youth find 
better-paying jobs by; providing them mere access to en^rprising • 
work. Such programs might be'^Mespecia^lly helpful to black higli school 
students, who^w 13,1 not be attending college, (Author) ^ 
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Abstract 



^This study examined the p6ssibilijt^ that .th,e large racial 



dif f^rejices in incotne are partly the ^rptjlilt of blacks and whites 

* ' \ M; 

holdin^g jobs in different Holland fiel'dp^of work, some of which 

^ • . Ill - - ' , ■ 

might p'ay much "better than others. Da jt 4^ from the 1970 U:S. census 
were used to^.determi|ie the mean income\.pf 27,067 white men aged 
.26-65 grouped by educational level.and Iby 

Holland type of work arid 

♦ . . . • • ^ 

to determine the proportion of white and black men aged* 36-65 falling 

within each.^of these educational and typ)e-6f-work groups. Enterprising 

Work was 'found to provide -higher incomes ^wifh le^s education than do 
- ' . . " , 

j3ther- types ojE worlC. Although a large proportion spf, white men at all 
educational .levels holdl enterprising jobk, :ffelatively few blacks were 
found in. this type of wVrk. Counselors and edutfators have traditionally ' 
tried, to reduce the income gap .between blacks and whi.tes by increasing ♦ 

• ■ i ' • ) 

-college attendance -amoijg blacks'. - These findingSj suggest" that. counseloj?s 
also can help bipck yduth. f ind^betterrpaying jobs .by providing them 

^' 1 > 

more ac^cess to enterprising work. '^Such prqgrarrasj might be especially ♦ , 
helpful to black high school students who will i^ot be 'Attending college. 



Mack Youth , 



^ Access to Enterprising* Work * ' 

• During the last three decades, bla'tk men have earned on the aVerage 
only 5^Q7o to 70% as much as white men in comparable age and' educational 
grdlips (Freematn, 1973) • - Thi's difference in income is largely the result 
of blanks holding 4)oarer jobs than do whites^ Efforts by counselors or 
^ educators to help blacks get b'^'tter jobs have 'facused*on increasing 
• years of schooling and pT;'omoting entry into college. , This strategy 
.reflects the traditional belief that education is the road to upward 
social -mobility. But there are problems with this strate'i^y for improv- 
, . ir^g the economic well being of blacks^, orie simply being that md'ny blacky 

cannot afford to postpone earning a living. * 

In this paper I'suggest another strartegy -for counselprs. that ma} 

^ ^ ■ ' ^' - ■ ^ ' • ' ' * / 

more directly promote the economic advancement of the,l?l^ck communi^y^. 

- ~\ ' 3^. ' ' 

Specifically I summarize evidence that (a) one* job/ fgfmily — sales, 

* . . .^^ . >^ ^ ^ . ' ' . / . 

management, and other enterprising work--provides hj^^h income with' l^es^;* 
education\than do most jDther job families, (b) this family con- 



s 



titutes a large source of emplo'ymenlt for white men,. artd (c) black men 

i ' ' ' ' ' 

^re grossly und^rrepresented in this* job family even Bt the lowelst ed- . 

^ J' ^ « » , ♦ ^ ? , . . ,f » 

ucational levels. This "evidence suggests that counselors might attempt 

to develop more programs to expose black youth ttf'information about .and 

♦ experience in ehfcerprisirig settings- and to^ do more resea;rch oa the 



1. 



ol^s.tacies to black entry frito thislcind*of work.* ^ 

* .Method ' « • " >• , • . 

# In cfrder to- examine the ^ecojipmic consequences t)f - entierxng one type 



of work rather '«thaa another, mean incomes for white men in different? • . 
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3. 



occupational, educational, and age groups were determined, ^e pro- 



T 

portion of white men an'd black men in 'different categories d*. work was 

also determined in order to see how income differences by type of work * 

*might affect . overall racial >differenfce.s in inconteo ''f^;^^^ . 

Data for 1,524 black and 27-^067 white men aged 26-65 and employed 
/ - 
. ^ / ■ ^ * ' • * ' 

full t;ime (35 hours or more per week) in civilian, non-farm jobs were 

/ * ^ . , V A 

obt/ined from a stratified 1/1000 sample from the 1970 U,So census of 
pp'pu^lation. All men were classified into one of six broad categories 
according to Holland's (1973) classification of occupations: reai^istic, 
investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, arid conventional.". Meit 
were also* grouped into one of five educational cajiegories according t^^r' 



years of'education completed: 8 or^fewer,' 9-11,^12, 13-15, or 16 or 

more y^ars. Men with 12 year's of education presumably have completed I 
/ . " ' - / \ 

high school and tbq^e with 16 or more years have gra'duat^ed from college. 

The mean incomes of , white men In different educational,, qccupa- 
tional, and age groups-were calculated, .Mean income for blacV men and^ 
for men in artistic worlc \/ere not computed becaJuse there few such men , 
iVi many of the groups in the sample, ^ : 

The sample of white men used here is large, so statistically sig- 
nificant^ income' differences would be expected even for small differences 
and^ therefore/would be of little interest, Th^ assumptions necessary 
for performing tests ot signli^icance are not met because, the original 
census sample was cotist^utted according to a stratified •cluster design. 
ItT^addition, 'the b'eit evidence for the-'^s^ubstantive signi,£icance ^of 

* ' - \ ; 

ilicome diff er««ces • among the categories*. o*£ ;work is the cpnsiStent vari- 
atibn across age and educational groupst^' Estimates 9f .confidence , 
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intervals of the mean^" are provided. in L* Gottfredson (Note.l)* 



Results 

Table 1 shows mean incomes fotowhite men aged 36-65, an 'age group 
in which most men can' be^assumed t^ have establisheST stable careers 
(G. Gotftf redson, "in press). Thi^ table shows ,.fche mean .incomes* for men 
in different 'types of. work and with different amounts of edtication^ ^ 
Mean i^ncome increases with education^ in *all categori^S^of work, but for 
given level's of education men earn much more on the average in some 
categories of work than. in others • Incopies seem particularly high for 
men in enterprising work. - , • \ 

Irva'Ll but the mo^t highly educated group, men in enterprising work 
earn from $2,000 to $4,000 more on the ave^-age than do men in the other 
categories. Only the ^college .graduates in investigative^ work surpass 
ii^^ncojne the men *eflt>erprising work. CoU^ege graduates in enter- 
prising and' investigative work earn on the average 'from $5,000 to 
$9,000 ,mdre th'an the c^Dllege graduates in othet types-of work. 



Insert: Table, 1 about' here ' 



Table 2 shows^.fnore clearly that a higher ^education is'" not as. impor- 
<ta,nt -in some' typea bf 'wofkT as in others f6r^ obtaining high incomes* It. 

: • • * . / :.<r^ . •■ - ■ ■ /• - 

also shows that the differences are consistent across all ^ge^g.roups'. 

*I ' . • ' ^ , , > * ' * ' • . . • 

Table 2 gives the ratios of "group means to the grand mean income for 

al^ 27,067 men in^ithe sample ($10,599). For example, men 26-35 with 12 

"Vears of education and who are in realistic work earn a mean income of 

^8,616. The ratio for- this" group is therefore .Sir as shown in the £ii-st 

rol7 6f^Ta4)le'2. A rat iowtOfc^lT. 00 'means that thfe mean income of a group 
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of men ts '>equal to the grand -mean for all men in the gam pleo 



This table ahowS that men* with less* than 12 years, of education 

make, from .& to .9 the^average for all men, regardless o£ their age or 

type of 'work. The one exception is men in eaterpristgg work. The* 

ratios for »the 26-'35 age group ar^ generally b'elow 1.0 'unless •the men 
I . J * ... - * ' 

have 'graduated from college.;*" " ^ . * * 



InsertTable 2 about herfe 



'The educational level ^at which a ratio of 1.0 is reached differs 

*' ' ^ , 

by- catogory of w ark. ''looking only at the men 36-45, 46-55, and 56-65, 



men in enterprising- work wt^a have 9-11 years, o^ education (ainridl'even one 

^ T " ™ ' ' ' ' 

of the Pess educated enterprising groups) have* ratios equal t<3 6r ^ 

greater than 1.0. In contrast, the.*investigative gr^ps »reach an aver- 

age incomei^nly with *high school graduation, and the groups in tjie'^oth^r 

three categories reach an ^avera^;e^^^«t^ ^"^^7 ^th one or more yeff^s of 

college. The-collegG graduates in investigative, and- enterprising work*'' 

make twic-e the overall aveiSage. In contrast,, the college .graduates .in 

the social category earn only somewhat more than tl)e averagQ\^for all. 

.men, and no more than high ''school graduates in enterprising^work. 

• Enterprising jobs are an important segment of th%' labor market not 

^ • > A ' \ ' — ' , ^ ^. 

only because enterprising wo^erla earn' relatively high-iTTcomes; but 
also be^cau^e these jobs constitute a large proportion of all jobs. ^ 

' - - - ^ * . - 

About one quarter of gl-l white men in the sample were^eihplo^^ed in enter- 
prising ^obs, only 25% of whom had earned* collega*degr^e*s. Ih contrast, 
although investigative jobs also pay well," they- constituted- oQly 7% of 
jobs anU half of the workers in these jobs had college degrees. ^ 
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Table '3 shows .the p roporti ons of me n in eacK kind ot work; pro- 

portions ^r^ calculated separately for different*educational levels and 
for bracks and whites. Half of all white men are in realistic .wdrk^ 



the proportion decreasing as education increases. One guarter'of the 
white men are in enterprising- work, this type of work comprising: the 



largest »group "of workers with at least one year of college and -the 
second largest among men in general. 



Insert Table 3 about here . " " 

The distribution of black men' is quit^4if ferent'. Only 5% of aJLL 
blac^cs are in enterprising worko Whereas almost 20% of white meft with * 
9-11 years of education are in enterpt:i3ing wor^ less than 4?o*on 
^imi^arly ^ducated'.btaQks are , in such work. Employment in enterprV^ing 
work .increases wi-th educa4:ion31 level for white men, 'and 39% of the 
white college graduate^ are in this type of work. In contrast, highly 
educated black- men tend ^tp. end up in social occupations. Almost balf 
of the^black'' colleg'e , graduates are in social^ occupations as opposed to 
only 19% of the whites^ As Tables 1 and 2 indicate, social jobs have 
the lowest •mean inconje of a'll types of work.. 
* Biscussion * — . 

The sourcg of this racial difference in kindg of work held is. not'" 

clear. No.^oubt^it is- partly the result. of past discrimination against 

^>"^ * ' ' ' 

b^lacks. More discrimination may have been dirdtted to black managers, 

administ^rafcors , and salesmen than to black educationa,!, health, religious 

' ' • , ' • ) 

and other social service vorkers. These differences may also be main- ./ 
tained ixi: part by curr>ent dd^ff erenqes in the types of job activities 
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and occupatio nal rewards p r eferre d b y blo cks, ^ Social jobs suc h as 



teaching are low-pacing but many are prestigious and secure. Managers 
and salesp^^le--enterjprising workers--hBve higher average incomes, 
but their^' jpbs^^re less prestigious. Blacks more often prefer social - 

j^bs than io whites (Nafzlger, Holland, Helms ,^ & Mq^art land, *1974) , and 

^ V*^ ' * / • ' r ^ ' \ 

♦black college students have typicalljr chosen education majors at two 

.to three times the rate of whiter (F.re'eman, 1974; Sh^rp,' 1970^) . 

Whatever* the. reason for^^the. racial diffeVrence in jobs held, the 

implication is clear. Blacks are economically disadvantaged--regardless 

of educational level — because they are so seldom employed in epterpris-* 

ing work. ThLj-^facial /difference affects not only the incomes of 

individual workers and the well being of their families but also the 

future bf black capitalism.' It is among entrepreneurs (e^.g., managers,' 

salesmen, ^nd business owners) that wealtRvi§ created and controll^*. 

, " / » - ' - ' 

£4 

It is inxHe entrepreneurial business, setting that successful, bus irtess- 
men are trained and launched* on theix careei5s'. But few blacks have . 
been* systematically exposed to this setting. The educational gap. ' 
between, blacks and whites is closing (Hauser 6e -FeathermaflPI 1976), but 
if blacks continue' to be channeled into or tor.prefer socially desirable 

little growth* in the economic strength of t^e black community.^ ^ 
Income differences by't:ategory of work should be examined I'n more 
detail to verify tha^^tt^^economic well being' of workers does indeed 
differ substantially by categor}^ of wo^k.- Other important cpnditions* 
of work such as job security and income s6^ability\hould al^o be ex- 
ined. These preliminary results have .important implicatiolts for 



buj^ l^s economically rewarding work, increased ed^tcation may produce > 



am 
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- . ^ \ . ■ • 

counselot:s, however ♦ fThey imply "that counselors should focus on pro- 



viding black youngsters more systematic .exposure to information, train- 
ing, and^xp.erience i^ s'ales, management, and other enterprising work. ■ 
Such*exposure is. probdbl^ pr^bvided to white youngster^ primarily through 
family members- actually working in enterprising jobs. 

High school counselo#i6- mi^ght develop prqgr^ams especially * for yourrg- 
sters^ who will not be attending collegeo They shoulH be careful to 
expose these youngsters to inf(5rmation about enterprising jobs as wo^ri 
as about, skilled trades so 'that blacks are not in effect channeled ^nto 
realistic, wojrk. College counselors, particularly in the two-year com- 
munity colleges, might develop •rac5re ^prk-study progr<ams with local 

• • . ^ 

businesses. ^Providing blacks more experience in and access to entre- 
^pren-eurial work will require considerable coordination with' private 

busiijesses) becau^mosr*9hterprising work, and pYobably most training 

* •» «> 1 * ^ . ^ ^ * 

for enterprising jobs^ is located in\^rivate business. ' - " 

. The appendix, is provided, to help counselors* libcate jobs and organ- 
^ ^ . '/ X. ' ,^ • > 

izatibns for potential pr^l^ams. It lists all detfailed occupational 
/ ' * , . . " . ^ # ^ ' » / ' ' ^ * 

titles in tJie*^ 19>^6^ censug'^which are' e'fiterptising .ocCup'ationsI A few 

occupations on the list ^re professioi;ial jobs which require extensive 

edixcation--laWyers , judges, and law pollege teachers. For- the other r 

occupations, however, entr,eprenetLrial -experience and comp*etencies may 

be more important than educatibnal ctedentials. • ' \ * 

. ' ^ . ."' ■ . ' - 

The appendix also* pro\^ides the number of all nien employed in each 
r * , ,^ . 'i - ^ - - 

occupation in 1970 to indicate t/hich occupations have provided the 

' * t'm 

greatest number of jobs. The Occupational Outlook Handbook (Bureau of 
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i 

] 

Labor Statistics, 1976) can be consulted to determine future prospect^ 



of ^employment in these occupations. 
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Table 1 



Mean Income of White Men 36-65: By Education and Type of Work. 
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» 








■ ^ » 




Type • 

OX 

Work ' . 
♦ 






Years of. Education 


- 


J—' 


8 or fewer 


9-11 


12 ; 


13-13 


16 or jnore 


Total ■.. 


Real " 


"7,309" 


8,533' 


9,325 


. 10,067 


14,141 


8,674-- 


Inv 


7,862 J 


9,372 


10,914 * * 


12,206 


^21,946- 


15,729 


Soc 


. 7,301 ' 


'8^609V 


9,427* 


10,464 


12,304 . 


"10,868 

< 


Ent ^ 


- . 9,788 


•11,507 


■ 12,599 


14,628 


■•/ 2t),796 / - 


14,623 


Y Conv 


, -7,792' 


9,1,54 


9,770 


10 , 839 


15', 360 


10,90& 


Totalf 


7,614. 


- ' 9,169 . 


' .10^72 


12,364 


' 18,123'- 


^ 11,054 . 



i*/,^ Includes 



men .tn artistic work. 



B],ack«Youth 
^14 » • 



'Table 2 --Continued 



' . Years of* Educatit^n S 





' ■ , : 














h 8. 


9-U 


12^ 


' l3-\5 


|16+ , 

! 


Total 












1 


% 


& 

I. 


*> 


- 


Aces 


4'5-55 • 


1 




. Real " 


' .6'9 

V 


.81 


.90. 


.'95 


1.48 • 


.83 


Iriv * 


.72 
-65 


'.86^ 
.71" . 


1.05 
.91 


1.25 
1.04 


2.19 
1^23 


1.51 
1.06 


Ent 

• • 


V. . 1. 00 . 


1.10 


1.24 


•1.45 ■ 


2.03 ^ 


•1.42 * 


Conv. 


.82 

■ • <- 

■ 73 


.88 . . 


.95 


. 1.11 


1.55 


1.07 


* Tn^^l^ ^ 

X U CI 


.86 ' 


1.01 


1.22 


1.82 


1.07 ^ 








Ages 


56r&"""": 


* 




r,' 

Real 




.78 


.82 




1.16 


*76 


Inv 


• .78 


*.87 - 


1.08 


1.06 


"2.14 


1.39 ■ . . 


Soc 


.72 

> 


^ .90 • ^ 


t90 


■ 798 ■ 


1.20 


1 .j02 . 


-J, ' Ent 


.93 


1.15 ' 


1.1 9t 


. 1.43 


2.09 


1.35 


Conv 


. , .72 


^ '.83 . 


..'91 


1.08 


1.40 


.97' ' 


b 

Total 


.71 


.87 


.96, 


. '1.14 


1.73* 


r..- -97 . „• 

* 



Fewer than 10 cases. • * 
Includes men iK artistic work.^ 

•V. • .- • • 
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Table 3 
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Percentage of M^'n Aged 36-65 in Each 'Type of' Work: » 



By Race and Educational Level 



Type 
of 



Years of Education * 



./ 



\ork 




<8 • 


9-U 


12 

0 


is-Ts- 


•1,6+ 


Total ' 








-Whites 








Real 
lav. ; 


At 

>f / ^ 


82.0 
3.4 


70.5 
3.7. 


55.2,^-, 

r 

5.1 


31^8 
8.1 ■.„ 


10.2 
20.8 


53.8' . 
7.4', 


Art 




0.2 


■0.6 


1.4 ' 


"^2.8 






Soc 




1.^ 


2.7 


3.7 


5.1 


19.2 


5.8 ' 


Ent 




10. '16' . 


*'l8.4 ■ 


27.6 


41. & 


3S.6. 


25.6 - 






• 2'.0 


*4.0 


. 7.0 


10^4. , 


7.2 


5.8 


. (N) 




; (^040) 

ft 


■(3892) 


(5951) 


(2239) 


(3164) 


^ (19286) 


I. , • • ^ Blacks 

' * 


Real 




,92.0. 


89.2 


72.9 


50.0 


lS".6 


. 81.0 


Inv 




'0.8 • 


0.6 


3.^8. 


6.4 \ 


12.2 


2.3 


Art 








0.8 . 


J 

2.1 • 


4.4 


• • 0.5 


Soc 




. 2.2" 


'2.6. 


6.1 ' 


• 13.8 ' 


46.7. 


6.3 


Ent 


* • 


■ 3^ 7 


3.7 


g.O 


lp.6. 


12.2 


,5.4 


Conv 




L.2 


•4.0^ 


8.4 


17.0 


8.9- 


4.5 


(N) 

^ 


• 


(727)^- 


^^(-3-51^: 


(2'62)^; 


' (94) ' 


, (90) ' 


(1524) . 
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Appendix 
Enterprising* Occupations 
This appendix lists all.. detailed occupational titles in the 1970 
census" which are classified as enterprising occupations in Holland^s 



-(-1973) scheme. The occupations are listed* in descending order of 
occupational prestige. The number of men employed' in each occupation 

is also. provided (U.S. Bureau of the Censu3> 1973: pp^. 585-592).* 

j 

^ee L. Gottfredson (Note 1) for an explanation o,f how census 
titles were classified by Holland code and occupational prestige and • 
for a list of detailed titles in all Holland^'ategories of Work to- 
gether with their three-letter Holland codes and .occupational prestige 



scores. 
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V 
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* Bl^ck Youth 
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<|eetif> a t £on a 1 V i 1 1 e 



Number of Men in. * 
Occupation in 1970 



Judges 

\ ' ■ ' . 

• L$w college teachers 
Lawyers 

S^tock -and bond salesmen 
Industrial engineers ^ 



Managers, durable goods manufacturing; ' salaried 



N Finance, insurance and real estate managers; salaried 

' * .» ^ 

Managers, nojidurab^e goods manufacturing; salaried 
* Sales managers, except retail trade "^^"^^^^^^^ . ' 

Managers, all other in^iis'tf ies ; salaried V » 

* • ^ 

'\Bank officers and finance managers 

Real estate appraisers 
. Personnel and larbor relations workers-' ^ 

E-inance, insurance and real estate managers;* self employe<B 

V ... - 

- Office managei^s, n.e.c, . 

Communications, utilities and sanitary services managers;^ , 

salaried * - , 

V • * ■• 

Insurance adjuste)?S, exanjin^rs • and investigators 

Business and repair services managers; salaried * 

Offipers and ad^ninistra tors,. public administration / — 

Wholesale trade managers; salaried 



" Cons true tion manager^ ; self, employed 
Transpor^tation managers;' salaried 



• 12,281 

2 ,808 

151,225 

. 89,649 

185,389." 

360\48-3 

131,286 

*254>863 

245 ;74l 

169,-584 

■' -258,709 

21,550 

200,950 

20 ,.393. 

129,097 
« 

- 90,608 
'■'71,626' 
- ,110,569 
194,645 
'214,289 

• *'■ ^ 

;* 234,925 
' • 116,052 



^ . Black Youth 



'Buyer£^, wholesale and /te tail trade^ ^' ^ _ . ^ t 125,631 



Retail managers, furniture; . salaried • ' . . 36,123 



Wholesale trade managers; self employed^ ... ' . .52,0.88 



Insurance, agents , bro^fers ^nd undferwriters' ' • ' ^4^01,910 



Purchasing, agents and buyQr3-,.;n*e.c* ^ / ' 140,07.6 

Managers, nondurable goods maaufacturing; -s^lf 'employed ' • 24,580 



Retail managers,' apnar^el; salaried ^ ^ • 38,247 

- \' ' ^ ^' * « 

Managers, duraJjle goods manufacturing . 35,945 

• V r . , ^ - 

Postmasters and mail superint6ndants . , - 23,964 

./I • ' - . , * 

guyeTS*, and shippers, farm products " _ ' ' 20,196r 

Radio and TV announcers . - * 20,361 

Retail managers, general merchan<fise; salaried • - 74,688 

Managers^ all oth^r industr-i^s-; "se-lf-emp.loyed» ^ , " 32,588 

Retail managers, hardware; salaried * hi ^Id^i 

Sales managers and department heads, retail trade 160,8*48 

Retail managers, motor' vehicle ; salaried** >^ " . '9i,607 



Real estate agents arid brokers , ^ * 176,967 

Retail managers, othet retail; s>alaried. . ■ • • - ^2^^549 

Retail managers, apparel; self em*ployed \ - 14,^45 

\ ! A ^. , . n 

•Sales representatives, mariuf acturing industries , ^ - ^ 378,659 

- . ' . y 

Retail managers-^motor -vehicles ; self employed . * ^ ^ 23,643 



Business^ and jrep^^Lr services nfa^agers; self employed * >^ ^ 45,851. 

.Retail managers, furniture; self employed - 23,448 

^Rfetail managers, food storeys; salaried . . ' * 121,903 

Personal servioes managers; salaried* * .^"^^ . . ' , 60,359 
. , \ ' * 

^. ^.etail managers, hardy/ar^; self 'employed _ ' . ^ 26,868 

' ^ > • t . ' • * 

Retail managers, general' merchandise^ self-^-employed ^ . '15,934 

) . . " 7' ' . ^ ' ' * ' : 

Construction managers, salaried ' ' ' • • * 137^494 
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Transportation managers,' self 'employed' 
Airline* stewardesses » - " ' . ^ • * 

Retail manl^rs, other .nef'tail; " self empl^oyed 
Restaurant', cafe, and bar managers, " ' ' 

^ Sales represe^it'at'ives, "wno^lesale trade ^ ^ , . 

Communic^t ions , -ut^.li ties , and sanitary servicesTliiapagers; 
^ employed • . ^ > , ' ' 

^ "Personal services rtianagers; self employed [ 

Salesmen of services, and construction * , . c 
, Salesmen, retail trade * . 
Retail managers, food s-tores; self-employed 
Farm managers . " J ,* ' 

Retail managers, gas stations-;^ self employed 

Reta;il managers ^ gas station; salaried 

. ' - * * ^ ^ •: ' , , 
Auctioneers . \. * ^ j [ 

Dispatchers and sts^rterST^ehicle 

Boarding and lodging house ''keep^'ers . 

Sales clerks, retail trade 

De liveryman and routemen ^ . -^V 

Demonstrators i , . . - 

Hucksters and pedd.lers - ' ^ , ' L- ' 
^^^ewsboys . / > ^ 



/ 



'^8,367. 
1,300 
• 60^859 

h 

213,572 
595,690 

' 2,031 
47,114 
,149,3f8 ^ * 
397,222 
84,^45 
57,951 
-96,^02 
63,142 
♦4,5^6 
•■ 49,109 
1,972 
797,474, ' 
^91,866^ 
. A 3,675 
: 25,3^1 
' 53,733 
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